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REPORT. 


Tue whole number of children in the town, between the 
ages of four and sixteen, according to the census taken in May 
last, is two thousand six hundred and nineteen ; twenty-nine 
less than was returned the preceding year. This enumeration 
is presumed to be incorrect, — as in Ward I. the decrease in 
the whole number of children, as given by the census, is no less 
than seventy, while the number in actual attendance uponthe 
schools in said Ward is considerably larger than the number 
belonging to the same schools the preceding year. 

The Committee regret, that on account of the imperfect 
manner in which some of the Registers have been kept, they 
cannot state the exact number of scholars now belonging to the 
schools. ‘They wish to impress upon the teachers the impor- 
tance of the greatest care and faithfulness in collecting and pre- 
serving from day to day the statistics required of them by law, 
as slight inaccuracies often lead to essential errors, and thus, in 
consequence of erroneous data, the value of important estimates 
is wholly destroyed. The whole number now in actual attend- 
ance is probably something over two thousand. 

The amount of money raised for instruction the last year was 
$10,000. The Committee are happy to say that the actual 
expenses for the year in this department are considerably less 
than the liberal sum appropriated. The amount for which 
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orders have been drawn is $9,849.75. This includes $ 240 
paid to the teacher of the North School in Ward I., for servi- 
ces performed during the preceding year ; leaving $9,609.75 
as the whole amount of expenditures for instruction during the 
last year. 

The North Schoo] previous to April, 1844, was not ‘‘ a con- 
stant school.’”? It was kept by a female in summer, and by a 
master in winter. ‘The master’s term of service for the winter 
did not expire till after the School Committee’s report was 
printed. For this reason it did not enter into the School 
Committee’s account of expenses for that year. The term did 
expire, however, and the order for compensation was drawn 
before the printing of the Finance Committee’s report, which 
was one month later. This occasioned a discrepancy between 
the two reports. 

During the year it has been found necessary to establish a 
new Middle School in Ward III. and a new Alphabet School 
in Ward II. ; also, to. appoint an assistant for the Middle and 
Primary School of Ward I. (117 scholars), and an assistant for 
the Harvard Street Grammar School in Ward II., containing 
140 scholars. ‘he North: School has been changed to an 
Annual School, and the teacher’s salary raised to $500. It 
is moreover considered indispensable that a Grammar School 
should be established as soon. as suitable arrangements can be. 
made for it in Ward III.,.as the High and Grammar School 
now contains 148 scholars, to whom proper instruction in the 
higher branches cannot be given by one master and _ assistant. 
When the Grammar School goes into operation, the Third 
Ward will have two masters in the’ Ward, and. the salary of 
the High School assistant can be. dispensed with. As the. 
three Middle Schools in the Second Ward contain not less than 
240 scholars, making an average of 80 scholars for a school, 
it has been thought best to diminish two of these schools by 
enlarging the third, and appointing an assistant. It will readily 
be seen, then, what amount of money will be required to sustain 
the schools upon their present footing for another year. 


Three High Schools, at $700, ; : $2,100 

Assistants a part of the time for two: of these Schools, 
at $ 100, Poe ; 200 
Two Grammar Schools, at § 700, : : 1,400 
Assistant for one of them, at $ 250, 4 : 250 
Two Grammar Schools, at $650, —«. £26 t 1,300 
One Annual District School, at $500, . , ; 500 
Seven Middle Schools, at $250, : : Ae 1,750 
Two assistants, at $200, ; : : 400 
Seven Primary Schools, at $224, : : . 1,568 
Five Alphabet Schools, at $ 224, , : 1,320 
* 610,788 10,788 


As there are every year unforeseen expenses necessarily in- 
curred for instruction, on account of the increase of the popula- 
tion and consequent enlargement of the schools, we would rec- 
ommend an appropriation of $11,000 for instruction the com- 
ing year. ‘This sum cannot be considered unreasonable, when 
it is known that during the year ending May last 161 new tene- 
ments were erected within the limits of the town, and the valu- 
ation of property, according to the Assessors’ books, had risen 
to $714,708 more than it was on the preceding year. 

In this connection, we feel it to be our duty to inform the 
town, as most of them do not have access to the ‘* Abstract of 
Massachusetts School Returns,” that Cambridge still pays less 
per scholar than most of the towns in the immediate vicinity. 
Somerville, Brighton, Brookline, Charlestown, Dedham, Dor- 
chester, Milton, Chelsea, Waltham, Roxbury, and Watertown, 
are still before us. In 1842—438, Cambridge stood twentieth 
upon the list. In 1843-44, which is the last of the abstracts 
given, it stands the thirty-fifth.; The amount of money raised, 
however, is no sure criterion of the excellence of the schools. 


* Since the above estimates were made, and the report was approved by the 


Committee, those of the Board who have given special attention to the subject 
have become nearly convinced that the services of an Assistant in the High 
School in Ward III., cannot be dispensed with —as after the formation of a 
Grammer School, from 80 to 100 scholars will remain in the High School. 
In this case $ 250 will be required above the estimate here given. 

t By the liberality of the town last year, its schools will probably rise in 
the scale of graduation for 1844 - 45. 
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Something is to be attributed to the wisdom with which the 
money is expended. By the system adopted in Cambridge, 
by the distribution of the children into five different grades of 
schools, and by careful classification, a larger number of 
pupils can be thoroughly instructed by one teacher, than if 
one School contained scholars in all the different stages of their 
education. Be this as it may, the Committee take pride in 
saying that, in their opinion, the town of Cambridge has some 
schools, which will bear proud comparison with any of the same 
grade in the Commonwealth. 

Our schools, however, it must be contain many of 
them too large. The teachers cannot hear as many lessons as 
the scholars are able to learn. This leaves the children with 
too much idle time upon their hands, and makes it the more 
difficult to maintain that quiet and thorough discipline which pro- 
gress demands. Fifty children in regular attendance are about 
as many as any one teacher should be required to instruct. 
But when 80 or 90 are often present at a time, the tax upon 
the teacher’s strength and patience is unreasonably great, and 
the instruction necessarily imperfect. It is only in the hope of 
relief, by the reduction of their numbers, that some of our best 
teachers have been induced to remain in the schools till the 
present time. 

As the prosperity of the schools is intimately connected with 
the condition of the buildings in which they are kept, the Com- 
mittee beg leave to submit to the inhabitants of Cambridge the 
state of the school-houses throughout the town. By so doing 
many citizens in our rapidly increasing population will receive 
important information, and the town will be the better able to 
judge when and what amount of money must be raised for the 
erection of new houses and repairs. Beginning at the North 
section of Ward I., and proceeding through the Port to the 
eastern section of Kast Cambridge, we have : — 


Ward I., or Old Cambridge. 


No. 1. Tue Norra Scuoot-House. Erected in 1841, 
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at an expense of $2,477, exclusive of land. It is a two- 
story building, 40 feet by 32 feet. It contains upon the lower 
floor two small entries, a school-room 32 feet by 29 feet, and 10 
feet 9inches in height, with a recitation-room-14 feet by § feet. 
The school-room has 60 permanent seats, and 24 temporary 
ones, 12 of which are very inconvenient, making in all 84 seats. 
It has a school of about 80 pupils, taught by a master, with an 
average attendance of between 60 and 70 scholars, and these 
of all grades, from four to sixteen years of age. The upper 
story of the building is wholly unfinished, and the lower story, 
on account of the imperfection of the workmanship, needs al- 
ready considerable repairing. If this portion of the town contin- 
ues to increase, it will be necessary to finish the upper part of the 
building, and divide the school, which already contains a suffi- 
cient number of pupils for one instructer. ‘I'he house stands upon 
the site of a former school-house, having perhaps half an acre of 
land in front, owned by the town, and capable, in the increase in 
the value of real estate, of being turned to an important account. 

No. 2. Tue Wasuineton Scuoot-Hovuse. It stands 
in the heart of Old Cambridge village, near the Washington 
Elm. It was erected in 1832, on the site of a former school- 
house, at an expense to the town of $2,150°56, without the 
land, and an additional expense for the house of about $ 1,000, 
contributed by the inhabitants of the District. It is a two-story 
edifice, 49 feet by 33 feet, surmounted by a small cupola and 
a bell, and is one of the best built school-houses in the town. 
The upper room is 38 feet by 31 feet, and 11 feet 5 inches in 
height. It accommodates at present a Grammar School for 
boys, having from 50 to 60 scholars, and an average attendance 
of about 40. It has 96 convenient seats, is agreeably warmed 
by a furnace, but has no means of ventilation except by the 
doors and windows. The lower room is of the same dimen- 
sions and general description, except that it is a little lower in 
the walls. It accommodates a mixed school of Primary and 
Middle scholars, 117 in number, with an average attendance 
of 100, and is instructed by a female teacher and an assistant. 
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No.3. Tur Ausurn Scuoor-nousx. A fine two-story 
building, 48 feet by 35 feet, erected in 1838, at an expense 
to the town of $4,171:67. It stands in School Court 
just back of the Episcopal Church. It was built on the same 
plan, and is of nearly the same dimensions with the Washing- 
ton School-house. The upper room ts 39 feet by 323 feet, and 
12 feet in height. It contains 96 seats, and is well lighted and 
warmed, and, though but partially ventilated, is a commodious 
and pleasant room. It accommodates a school, which is de- 
nominated ‘* The Female High School,’’ but which contains 
misses of both the upper grades of schools, and some properly 
considered Middle School scholars ; the classification of the 
schools, on account of peculiar circumstances, being more im- 
perfect in this section of the town than in any other. ‘The 
lower room is 27 feet by 32} feet, height 114 feet, and is 
ventilated only by the doors and windows. It has a mixed 
school, Primary and Alphabet, of not far from 70 scholars, and 
an average attendance of between 40 and 50 scholars. ‘There 
are also convenient entries, and a recitation-room above and 
below, as in the Washington house. ‘The rooms need a better 
ventilation, and the building ought to be painted this season. 


Ward II., or Cambridgeport. 


No. 4. ‘He Harvarp Scuoot-nouse. This is truly 
a noble building, 60 feet by 42 feet, two stories high, sur- 
mounted by a handsome cupola and a bell. It is situated on 
Harvard Street, near the ‘Town House, and is quite an orna- 
ment to the town. It was erected in 1843, at an expense to 
the town of $3,557°48, besides the land, which was owned by 
the town, and cost originally $500. It was built upon the site 
and foundations of the house that was burned in March, 1848. 
The land is 100 feet square, and gives room for two fine yards, 
which are inclosed by substantial fences. ‘The upper story 
has a large, neat, and beautiful room, 46 feet by 42 feet, 
and 12 feet in height, and is well ventilated and in good order. 
It has 144 seats, and accommodates a Grammar School of 
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about 135 scholars, with an average attendance of something 
over 100, and is taught by a Grammar master and an assist- 
ant. ‘l’his story contains also a recitation-room, 13 feet by 20 
feet, which has been fitted up for the accommodation of the 
classes, during the last season. The lower story has two 
rooms ; the one in front is 26 feet by 40 feet, and 11 feet in 
height. It has 80 seats, is well warmed and ventilated, and is 
a beautiful room, excepting the floor, which is, in fact, the floor 
of the old house, and is badly burned and shrunken, and has an 
unclean appearance. It accommodates a Middle School at 
present, of from 70 to 80 scholars. Back of this room is a 
Primary school-room, 20 feet by 40 feet, containing seats for 
70 or 80 scholars, and now accommodates a school of from 60 
to 70 scholars. 

The plastering of this building is in a bad condition ; large 
pieces of it have already fallen, and more will probably come 
down, if not repaired, before long. On account of water in the 
cellar which contains the furnaces, it has been found necessary 

to throw in some fifty loads of gravel, which leaves it dry and 
convenient. With some such small imperfections, the building 
is good enough for any town. 

No. 5. Tue Franxiin Scuoot-Hovuse. This building 
stands on Franklin Street, near the Baptist Meeting-house. 
It was erected in 1809, ‘‘ on land presented to the town by the 
late Judge Dana, and cost upwards of $800, above $300 of 
which were paid by the town, and the remainder by the dis- 
trict.”? It is two stories high, having a cupola, without a bell. 
The upper room is 353 feet in length, (besides a recess suffi- 
cient for a desk,) by 20 feet in width ; height, 10 feet at the 
sides, and so arched as to be 12 feet in the middle. It con- 
tains 80 seats, or old-fashioned benches, badly hacked and dis- 
figured in former years. . The front seats ought to be removed, 
as they were put in for a temporary purpose, and obstruct the 
passage-way in front of the teacher’s table. This arrange- 
ment would leave 72 seats. The room is without blinds, ven- 
tilators, or convenient space for the classes to file for recitation ; 
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but is not, in all respects, an unpleasant room. A Middle 
School is now kept in it, having from 70 to 80 scholars. ‘The 
lower room is 30 feet by 20 feet. It has been lately repaired, 
by putting in new seats sufficient for 70 or more scholars, and 
is kept with as much neatness as the building will allow. It 
accommodates at present a Primary School of about 70 schol- 
ars. The building is old, the roof leaky and rotten, and, as 
some who have examined it think, incapable of thorough repair. 
The entry is shamefully marked, dirty, and uninviting. In this, 
and upon the outside of the building, the inspector is shocked 
by disfigurations offensive to decency, though most of these are 
not apparently of recent origin. 

Just back of this house is a small one-story mh 2 now 
occupied by an Alphabet School. It was, many years ago, 
the vestry of the Baptist Church, and was purchased by the 
Free Masons’ Lodge, and moved by them to its present lo- 
cation. The town were allowed to occupy it for a school, in 
consideration of the Lodge being permitted to use the upper 
room of the school-house. It is now a miserable old building, 
low in the walls, without means of ventilation, close and un- 
comfortable ; and, whether it belongs to the survivers of the 
Lodge or to the town, it is worth but little. ‘There was a 
loud call, early in the year, for an Alphabet School in that part 
of the Ward, and this house was the best place that could be 
procured for it. The school contains from 50 to 60 small 
scholars, and in the coming summer will have its numbers 
probably swelled to 80 or 90.* As the population is rapidly 
increasing in this section of the town, and as the inhabitants of 
the upper part of the Ward have applied for a new school, and 
must be furnished with one soon, and as the Franklin Schools 
are so poorly accommodated, the Committee would suggest the 
propriety of erecting a new house, as soon as the town shall 
feel able, on such location and of such dimensions as will ac- 


* Eighty-five different scholars have attended since the commencement of 
the present term, which opened some days after this Report was written. Most 
of the schools, as far as heard from, have considerably larger numbers this 
quarter than they had the last. 
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commodate all the children in the premises mentioned, with 
room for the probable increase of numbers for a few coming 
years. ‘The Franklin School-house, with the land on which it 
stands, and which, being 100 feet by 60 feet, with trees in front, 
would make a spacious and very pleasant building-lot, might 
probably be disposed of to advantage. 

No. 6. Tue Mason Scuoot-House. This building, 
two stories high, stands upon a lot of land 100 feet square, near 
the Universalist Meeting-house, and was erected in 1835, at 
an expense to the town of $3,901.89, including land. Itis a 
commodious edifice, 50 feet by 34 feet, with a cupola and bell, 
and is built on the modern plan, but of miserable workmanship. 
The plastering is poor, and has been patched in many places, 
and there are large cracks in the floor, occasioned by the 
shrinking of the boards. The building came near being burned 
down last spring, by a friction match, which was carelessly 
dropped upon the floor, and fell between the boards, igniting a 
mass of shavings which had been more carelessly crowded be- 
tween the floors, by the negligence of the builders. ‘The up- 
per room is nearly 40 feet by 33 feet, and 12 feet in height. 
It has 108 comfortable seats, but no ventilators, and is warmed 
by a furnace quite too small for the coldest of the weather. It 
accommodates a Grammar School of about 70 scholars. There 
is a recitation room attached to it, 12 feet by 9 feet, dirty and 
repulsive, wanting paint, whitewash, and a general cleaning and 
fitting up. The large room upon the lower story is of the same 
dimensions, and has about the same number of seats. It ac- 
commodates a Middle School of from 80 to 90 scholars, and is 
instructed by a female teacher and an assistant. This is a 
very pleasant room, except that the benches are shamefully 
hacked, though the mutilations are not recent ; but the recita- 
tion-room connected with it, and which is now wanted for daily 
use, is in a shockingly dirty condition, and needs immediate at- 
tention. ‘This building is badly marred, in the entries, and on 
the outside front, and on the fences, with words and cuts highly 
vulgar and disgusting. We are sorry to say, that some of them 
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are of too recent appearance to allow any apology for the de- 
pravity which occasioned them. 

No. 7. BoarpMan ScuHoot-House. It stands on Win- 
sor Street, Northeast of the Universalist Meeting-house, in 
the direction of Broadway. It is a one-story building, 38 feet 
by 24, and was erected in 1802 on ‘‘land presented to the 
town by Mr. Andrew Boardman for the purpose. It cost 
about $600; upward of $300 of which were paid by the 
town of Cambridge, and the remainder contributed by the 
inhabitants.’’ It is the oldest school-house in the Port, and 
was put up soon after that part of the town began to be settled. 
It was well built, and is not greatly out of repair, and, consider- 
ing its age and the variety of schools which have been taught 
in it, is much more free from offensive disfigurations than the 
condition of some other school-houses would lead us to ex- 
pect. ‘The school-room is pleasant, though the windows are 
too high for the full enjoyment of good air in summer. It 
needs painting in the inside, and new seats, as the old ones are 
huddled together and incommodious. The yard, too, needs fill- 
ing up with gravel, as the water stands, at some seasons of the 
year, about the door. It accommodates an Alphabet School 
of about 60 scholars. 7 

No. 8. Broapway Scuoou-nouse. It is a two-story 
building, 70 feet by 38, and was erected in 1838 for the ac- 
commodation of a Classical or High School for the whole 
town. It stands near the old Meeting-house lot, on land a 
little over 100 feet square, furnishing ample and pleasant yards, 
and is surmounted with a cupola without a bell. It cost the 
town $5,791.05 including land. It is thoroughly built and as 
nearly perfect in its kind as any school-house in the town. 
The upper story contains a large school-room and recitation- 
room. ‘The school-room is 40 feet by 37, and a little more 
than 12 feet high. It has 98 seats, and is a beautiful room, in 
perfect order, except that it needs paint, has no ventilators, and 
the chairs are old-fashioned and loose. There is a fine recita- 
tion-room attached to it, 123 feet by 94, fitted up and constantly 
used for the purposes of the school. 
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It was considered a hardship by many of the citizens of the 
First and Third Wards to send their children so far to school. 
Arrangements were accordingly made some years ago to furnish 
each section of the town with a Grammar School master capa- 
ble of giving instruction in classical studies. This arrangement 
was carried into effect in the spring of 1843, since which time 
there has been no High School for the town ; but three Latin 
Grammar masters (one in each Ward) are required to give in- 
struction in common English and High School studies. The 
school now taught in the upper room of this building, commonly 
called, from the old designation, High School, has between 50 
and 60 scholars, a few of whom are engaged in studies prepara- 
tory to College, and many of them giving attention to French, 
Philosophy, &c. The lower room of this building is 29 feet by 
37, and 11 feet in height, and is used fora Primary School. It 
contains 96 seats, occupied at present by between 80 and 90 
scholars ; and is perhaps the best Primary school-room in town. 
It has also a recitation-room, now used chiefly for a closet, and 
a pleasant Committee-room, which, if it could be comfortably 
warmed, would give fine accommodations for the sessions of the 
Board. The house is suffering on the outside for want of 
paint, and ought to be painted this season without fail. 

No. 9. Briper Scuoor-House. This building is in the 
lower part of the Port, near West Boston Bridge. It is a 
small one-story structure, 32} feet by 223, including wood-closet 
and entry, and contains convenient seats for 54 scholars, and 
has a Middle and Primary School of 44 scholars. ‘The house 
was erected in 1836, and cost the town $1,055, besides the 
land. If all the scholars in this section were to attend school 
constantly, it would probably be necessary to enlarge the house. 
The floor and the plastering are in a bad state, and the inside 
needs cleaning and painting. 


Ward III., or East Cambridge. 


No. 10. Tue Oris Scuoot-novuse. It stands on Otis 
Street, in the west part of East Cambridge village. It was 
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built on the same general plan, and of nearly the same dimen- 
sions, and has the same number of seats, as the Harvard School- 
house in Ward II. A description of one will answer very 
nearly for a description of the other. It was completed in the 
spring of 1843, at an expense to the town of $ 5,406.78, includ- 
ing land, and is quite a magnificent structure. It accommo- 
dates in the upper story a Grammar and High School, of 148 
scholars, — four more, if all were present at any one time, than 
could be seated, —and on the lower floor a Middle School of 
between 60 and 70 scholars, and a Primary School of 43 schol- 
ars. ‘The Middle room has 80 seats, and the Primary between 
70 and 80. All these rooms are pleasant and commodious ; 
and the building, if it can be preserved from unseemly mutila- 
tions, will long be an ornament to the town. It appears, how- 
ever, to have been very unskilfully or unfaithfully built. The 
western roof has settled in two places ; though, from examina- 
tion of the inside, it appears to be well supported. ‘The tower is 
imperfectly joined to the roof, causing leaking to some extent. 
The cellar is overflowing with water, much of which protably 
falls from the roof, as it has no gutters. A drain ought to be 
laid without delay, as the dampness exposes the building no 
less than the health of the children. 

No. 11. Tue THornpike Scuoor-House. It stands on 
Thorndike Street, about half way up the hill as you go east. 
It is a two-story building, 40 feet by 26 feet. It was erected 
in 1832, at an expense to the town of $ 950 for the house, and 
$ 900 for the land, of which there are 5,000 feet. - It was orig- 
inally but one story high, and was raised to a second story in 
1840, at an expense to the town of $735.31. Its whole cost, 
including land, was $ 2,585.31. 

The building is uncomely, and shamefully and disgustingly 
disfigured without and within. It needs painting upon the in- 
side and some other repairs. ‘I‘he upper room contains 80 
benches, badly scratched and hacked, and in its present state is 
dirty and uninviting. It has, however, one redeeming quality : 
it is, for a wonder, well ventilated. A Middle School, of 
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about 50 scholars, is kept in it. The lower room, of nearly 
the same dimensions, and 11 feet in height, is also well ventilat- 
ed, though not a very inviting room. It has seats for about 
90 Alphabet children, and the Alphabet School taught in it is 
generally full. The floor is in a worn, dirty, uneven, and bad 
condition. Some of the seats are uncomfortable. The room, 
if properly fitted up, would not be unpleasant. 

No. 12. Putnam Scuoot-Hovuse. This building stands 
upon the top of the hillin South Fourth Street, near the Cath- 
olic Church, on one of the finest sites for a public building 
or dwelling-house which can be found in Cambridge. The 
lot contains 5,000 feet. The building is 42 feet by 23, two 
stories high, and was erected in 1825, at an expense, including 
the land (as nearly as can be ascertained,) of $ 1,350, of which 
§§ 550 was granted by the town, and the rest raised by the dis- 
trict. [he upper story contains a large and pleasant school- 
room, 35 feet by 22, with good benches and chairs.. It has no 
ventilator, nor can the windows be conveniently lowered ; the 
air of the room is often very bad. ‘The stairs are in a worn, 
dirty, miserable condition. ‘This room is occupied by a Mid- 
dle School of 60 or 70 scholars. The lower room, a trifle 
smaller than the upper, 93 feet high, has an old and dirty ap- 
pearance, and is close and confined. It needs painting, venti- 
lating, and fitting up. The Primary School taught in it con- 
tains from 40 to 50 scholars. 

No. 13. Tue Tuirp Street Scnoor-House. It is 
a small one-story building, 42 feet by 22, towards the erection 
of which the town appropriated $ 400, in 1818, to be furnish- 
ed as soon as the district should raise the rest. It stands on 
North Third Street, immediately upon the road, having no 
shades, and no spare land, except a very narrow passage-way 
on both sides of the house. It is the oldest school-house in 
the Ward, and the worst in the town; adirty looking affair, 
shamefully disfigured in front, presenting a melancholy contrast 
to that physical and moral cleanliness and elevation of charac- 
ter which our common schools are expected to secure. 
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The entry of the building is used for a coal-closet, and the air 
of the school-room, having no means of ventilation, is often in- 
sufferably impure. An Alphabet School is now taught in it. 

We have no more school-houses, and but one more school 
to notice. It is a Primary School of about 80 scholars, and is 
kept in the old Academy building. As this does not belong 
to the town, but was hired only for a temporary purpose, no 
detailed description of it will be necessary. The room is old, 
leaky, low, and, being without ventilators, unhealthy. When 
the Grammar School goes into operation, there will be two 
schools in the ward without a building. 

It is obvious that the Third Ward needs a new school-house. 
If a large building could be erected on some convenient site, 
several of the schools now poorly accommodated might be 
convened under one roof, in a manner conducive as well to 
economy as to the comfort and morals of the children. ‘The 
town, with praiseworthy liberality and public spirit, have al- 
ready built, within a few years, eight new school-houses. 
These are fine buildings, pleasant for the children, and honor- 
able to the town. ‘Two more, one in the Second Ward, and 
one in the Third, with a proper repair of three or four of 
the others, would make up the complement required for the 
present population. _ 

But whether new houses are erected or not, something 
should be done immediately for the purification of the old 
ones, — not excepting (we are sorry to add) some of those 
which have been more recently erected. The Committee 
have no words to express the shame and indignation, which the 
vile disfigurations of these edifices are calculated to excite. 
‘They are among the principal causes which have heretofore 
brought town-schools into disrepute, and driven the opulent, 
and frequently even the indigent, to seek private instruction. 
High-minded and pure-minded parents are unwilling to have 
the moral sensibilities of their children daily violated, and their 
young hearts vulgarized and defiled by such exhibitions. We 
would urge upon the town, and upon our successors in office, 
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the importance of removing, at whatever expense, every indel- 
icate mark and ‘‘ jack-knife engraving,’? now found upon the 
school-houses, out-buildings, and fences, and, after thorough 
cleansing and painting, to enjoin vigilance upon the teachers, 
and call the scholars to a strict account for any repetition of 
this shameful offence. Let our school-houses be sanctuaries 
of purity, and not dens of uncleanness. 

On account of the pecuniary circumstances of the town, 
and the vote requiring all Committees to keep within the ap- 
propriations, the School Committee have not felt themselves 
at liberty heretofore to make those extensive repairs which 
the good of the schools seemed to demand. 

We would also recommend, that in repairing the buildings, 
attention be given to providing the rooms with the means of 
ventilation. ‘The close, foul air created by half a hundred or a 
hundred breaths is not only noxious to the health of the chil- 
dren, but produces a languor and restlessness, which disturbs 
the discipline, and hinders the intellectual improvement of the 
school. Some persons are much less sensitive to this evil 
than others ;— but there are members of your Committee who 
have found the air of some of your school-rooms, when they 
have visited them, positively insufferable, and have been 
obliged to call for the opening of doors and windows before 
they could give attention to their appropriate duties. When 
the house can be ventilated in no other way, a prudent teach- 
er, by lowering opposite windows a very little, may secure 
comfortable air, in good weather, without much exposure of 
the children. 

Some dissatisfaction has been occasioned, by want of uni- 
formity in the system of sweeping, making fires, &c. In 
some schools this has been done by the scholars, in others by 
contributions raised in the school, and in others at the expense 
of the town. ‘The Committee think it would be better to se- 
cure some individual in each Ward, whose duty it shall be, 
for a suitable compensation, to make all the fires, taking sole 


charge of the furnaces, stoves, and of the fuel; sweep and 
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clean the rooms, and inspect the houses, out-buildings, fences, 
&c., and make such report, from time to time, to the teachers 
and to the Committee, as circumstances require. Where this 
experiment has been partially tried, safety, comfort, and econ- 
omy, especially in fuel, are believed to have been secured. 
We would urge upon our successors immediate attention to 
the High Schools, — or rather to those Grammar Schools (for 
such they now are) in which scientific and classical instruction 
is given. They are at present suffering from a too great va- 
riety of studies, and from the attempt to unite under one 
instructer a good High School and a good Common School 
department. If, in a school of 50 scholars, one quarter or one 
fifth of the pupils are engaged in classical studies, and the rest 
in the common branches of an English education, or in the 
higher sciences, it is obvious to all who have knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, that, if the advanced scholars are thoroughly 
instructed, there will be but little time remaining for the rest 
of the school, — or if the teacher devotes himself faithfully to 
the lower classes, the classical studies must be greatly neg- 
lected. We are not prepared to propose an adequate remedy ; 
but would suggest, that, unless the town were prepared 
to unite once more in sustaining one and only one Classical 
School for the whole people, the number of pupils in the 
High Schools, and the number of studies, ought to be di- 
minished. - 
There is no one evil which calls more loudly for reform in 
our schools, than inconstancy of attendance on the part of the 
children. Occasional absences can scarcely be avoided. But 
when idle boys are seen almost every day, and in every sec- 
tion of the town, loitering about the streets, or playing marbles 
upon the sidewalks, the conviction is forced upon us that many 
of these absences, so ruinous to morals as well as to progress 
in knowledge, are neither occasional nor necessary. We do 
not mean to insinuate that all cases of nonattendance are so 
decidedly culpable in their character as those which arise from 
the disobedience of truants, indifference to the subject of edu- 
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cation, or the want of family government. But are not many 
parents too much inclined to allow their children to stay away 
from school for slight and insufficient reasons ? Is it possible 
that they have duly reflected upon the magnitude of the evil 
in question? As the attention of the town has been called 
once and again to the subject, we would not repeat the remarks 
which may be found in former reports. But we do earnestly 
solicit the codperation of all parents in judicious attempts to 
produce reform. The individual scholar is not only retarded 
and discouraged, by his absences, and disgusted with school 
by the consciousness of having fallen behind his class, but the 
teachers are disheartened, and all the pupils of the same grade 
are checked in their progress, and put back to accommodate 
loiterers, till the fire of enthusiasm for improvement is some- 
times wholly quenched. Consider for one moment the opera- 
tion of this evil upon aschool. Take for illustration a class 
of four bright lads in Colburn’s First Arithmetical Lessons. 
During the first week of the term all may be present, and go” 
on with cheerfulness and success. The second week A. is 
absent. On his return the whole class must be put back, and 
wait for him in comparative idleness, or the unhappy delin- 
quent, required to solve problems for which he is not prepared, 
must come hobbling on, mortified, irritated, and discouraged, 
that he cannot successfully accomplish his tasks. The third 
week of the term B. is absent. On his return all must be put 
back again, or attempt to go forward with two lame and lin- 
gering associates instead of one. The third week C. stays 
away, and the same destructive process must be repeated. 
Nor will the class be again reduced to its original level, even 
if D. should have the misfortune to take his turn upon the list of 
defaulters. A. lost the lessons of the second week, B. of the 
third, C. of the fourth, and D. of the fifth. If each delin- 
quent is to be waited for, the progress must be at the very 
best like that of the frog in the old arithmetics, who hopped 
from the bottom of a well three feet every night, and fell back 
two feet every day. Or, if there is to be no waiting one for 
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the other, then, by the beginning of the sixth week of the 
term, not a scholar remains in the class capable of going intel- 
ligently or successfully forward. It is easy to see that a 
class may be ruined, absolutely ruined, and the brightest youth 
turned into sluggards and apparent dolts, by the repeated ab- 
sences of its members. 

The Committee, however, are happy to say that the evil 
under consideration, great as it may seem, has already been 
partially checked. For two or three years past no pupil has 
been allowed, by the school regulations, to take his seat after 
absence or tardiness, without first presenting to the teacher a 
written excuse from his parents or guardians. ‘The number 
of excuses accumulated in a term is sometimes almost incred- 
ible. In one school, containing 150 pupils, all the excuses 
handed in during the last quarter were carefully preserved, and 
presented for the inspection of your Committee. The bundle 
is found to contain one thousand nine hundred and five ab- 
sences, reckoning in half-days, and one thousand and sixty-four 
tardinesses, — giving an average of thirteen absences and 
seven tardinesses to each individual. ‘The bundle of excuses, 
though each written upon a small slip of paper, is found to 
weigh one pound eleven ounces, ‘Troy. This amount of ab- 
sences, though enormous, is believed, from accounts kept by 
exact teachers, not much to exceed the average of absences 
throughout the town. On this supposition, as there are over 
two thousand children in actual attendance upon the schools, 
the whole amount of absences for a term would exceed twenty- 
six thousand, or one hundred and four thousand a year ;_ mak- 
ing an annual aggregate of more than two hundred and twenty 
years of the school time procured and paid for by the town. 

The system of requiring excuses has greatly diminished the 
number of absences, but the evil demands more efficient rem- 
edies. ‘The Committee sincerely hope that their successors, 
and the citizens generally, will give the subject a careful con- 
sideration, and that means will soon be devised, whereby all the 
children connected with the schools, when not prevented by 
sickness or other necessity, will be soon found punctually and 
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constantly in their places. Let all parents produce the needed 
reformation in their own families, and the clergymen and select- 
men of the town unite with the School Committee in observ- 
ing the requisitions of the Commonwealth. ‘‘ It shall be the 
duty,” say the Revised Statutes, chapter 23, section 8, ‘‘ of 
the resident ministers of the gospel, the selectmen, and the 
School Committee, in the several towns, to exert their influ- 
ence, and use their best endeavours, that the youth of their 
towns shall regularly attend the schools established for their in- 
struction.”’ In the early history of the town, a committee was 
chosen by the town to visit every family, and urge upon 
them the importance of sending their children to school. If 
one or two hundred dollars spent in some such way as this 
would secure the object, the benefit conferred upon the schools 
would be greater than an increased appropriation of as many 
thousands. 

We are happy to state, that parents generally have shown 
themselves willing to submit to the trifling inconvenience of 
writing excuses for their children as often as necessary ab- 
sence occurs, for the sake of that regularity in attendance 
which the system of excuses is adapted to secure. We are 
pained to add, that, in a few instances, (though taking the whole 
town together they are very few,) inconsiderate parents have 
so far forgotten themselves as to accompany their notes of 
excuse with language calculated to insult and wound the feel- 
ings of the teacher. If the regulation is injudicious, the blame 
must rest with the School Committee, and with the Common- 
wealth, which imposes the duty upon them of providing for the 
best interests of the schools. ‘The teachers have no option 
upon the subject ; they must abide by the regulations of the 
Committee, at the hazard of having their fitness for the sta- 
tions they hold called in question. In these respects, they 
are but the servants of the Committee, who in their turn are 
the servants of the town and the Commonwealth. The of- 
fice of school-teacher is no sinecure. A laborious class of 
public agents, subject to a vigilant supervision, sensitive to 
the approbation or disapprobation of their employers, justly 
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ambitious of the good-will of parents and children, many of 
them toil on from day to day, sedulously ,conscientiously, 
thanklessly striving to do the very best that they can, — justice, 
benevolence, honor, require that their feelings. should be 
respected. 

We would also urge the importance of more attention, in all 
our schools, to good manners and morals, the principles of 
piety, and the principles on which good free institutions are 
based and sustained. While we never could allow sectarian 
influences to be exercised, or the politics of party to be incul- 
cated, we do feel that great truths, everywhere acknowledged 
by the wise and good in this free land, should be incorporated 
into the education of free citizens and immortal minds. On 
this subject we can summon no better speaker than Old Massa- 
chusetts herself. ‘‘ It shall be the duty,” says the Revised 
Statutes, chap. 23, sec. 7, ‘‘ of the president, professors, and 
tutors of the University at Cambridge, and of the several col- 
leges, and of all preceptors and teachers of academies, and all 
other instructers of youth, to exert their best endeavours to im- 
press on the minds of children and youth committed to their 
care and instruction, the principles of piety, justice and a sa- 
cred regard to truth, love to their country, humanity and uni- 
versal benevolence, sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, 
moderation, and temperance, and those other virtues which are 
the ornament of human society, and the basis upon which a re- 
publican institution is founded ; and it shall be the duty of such 
instructers to endeavour to lead their pupils, as their ages and 
capacities will admit, into a clear understanding of the tenden- 
cy of the abovementioned virtues to preserve and perfect a re- 
publican constitution, and, secure the blessings of liberty, as 
well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point out 
to them the evil tendency of opposite vices.”’ 

The Committee are happy to say, that the schools general- 
ly have made commendable improvement during the year. ‘T'o 
this remark there are exceptions. While some schools are 
much better, others, in consequence of a change of scholars or 
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teachers, or circumstances, are not so good as they were a year 
ago. Some children have the habit of always behaving as bad 
as they can, upon every introduction of a new teacher. In 
some instances, one or two whole quarters have been nearly lost 
by this means, till it has been found necessary to expel the re- 
fractory, or use severe punishment to bring them to subjection. 
Parents should not give hasty credence to the reports of chil- 
dren respecting a new teacher, nor encourage any remarks 
tending to diminish his influence, till they have reason to be 
fully satisfied of his incompetence. 

Last year particular notice was taken of a general deficiency 
in spelling. Some teachers have made earnest and successful 
efforts to secure improvement in this branch. But the defi- 
ciency is still lamentable, though the younger scholars seem to 
be laying a foundation for future success in it, which many of 
the older ones, in consequence of previous neglect, will proba- 
bly never attain. ‘There are various methods by which facility 
in spelling may be acquired. ‘The pupils may study columns of 
words, according to their classifications, in the spelling-books ; 
or they may be required to spell correctly every difficult word 
which occurs in their reading lessons ; or they may spell sen- 
tences given them by the instructer, or write them upon the 
black-board. This latter exercise has been conducted in a few 
of the schools with interest and profit. ‘The teacher reads, 
line by line, a verse, or sentence, or paragraph, which he selects 
for the purpose, and the scholars write it rapidly upon the 
board, endeavouring to make the capital letters, stops, marks, 
&c., correctly. While the work thus performed is open to the 
inspection and remarks of the teacher, the class sometimes 
change places with each other, and each pupil examines and 
perhaps corrects his neighbor’s performance. ‘T'his exercise, 
when wisely conducted, is found to be exceedingly interesting, 
and secures facility and accuracy in orthography, and prepares 
the pupil for the more skilful and correct use of the pen. It is 
hoped that increased attention will be given to spelling, as a 
fine accomplishment and essential acquisition. 
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The same remark may be made of reading. It is at the very 
foundation of intellectual acquirements and accomplishments. 
Many of the higher classes lack energy and animation, smooth- 
ness and graceful ease, flexibility and appropriateness in the 
management of the voice, and correctness of enunciation and 
emphasis. Next to moral excellence, good reading is» the 
finest ornament which can grace a school. And there are 
scholars, and even classes, which perform this exercise in a 
manner to charm the hearer like music. 

The Committee are happy to say, that the teachers have 
prosecuted their labors for the most part with great patience, 
wisdom, and fidelity. Scolding and fretting, angry and re- 
proachful words, are fast giving place to milder and more 
powerful modes of influence. It is a pleasure to visit schools 
where a benevolent teacher presides, with easy dignity, over 
an orderly group of cheerful and industrious children, and in- 
fuses into their susceptible minds an affection for each other, 
with a love of study and of God. We shall be sparing of our 
commendations of the teachers, not because they are unworthy 
of them, but because praise implies surprise ; and it is so much 
a matter of course for most of them to do well, as to occasion 
no surprise. 

In every laudable attempt to promote the improvement of 
the young, it is the policy of the town, having selected the best 
teachers they can find, to encourage them by their influence, 
by interposing no unnecessary hindrance, and by honorable 
compensation. If we expect them to govern without violence, 
we must sustain them. by the exercise of parental authority. 
There is a disposition among our teachers — while they some- 
times employ the ferule or the rod, in preference to expulsion, 
as a last resort—to govern others by first governing themselves. 
The attempt is honorable, and, when dignity, firmness, discre- 
tion, and benevolence are united with a quiet manner, and the 
fixed purpose of a strong heart, it can scarcely fail of com- 
mendable success. When compulsion must be used, it will 
generally be found that justice is better sustained by the cer- 
tainty than by the severity of its sanctions. 
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The town will perceive by the statements and suggestions 
we have made, that Cambridge has still a great task to 
perform, in perfecting the education of her children. The ex- 
penses for schools have been constantly increasing, and proba- 
bly must increase. The population multiplies rapidly. Per- 
haps there is scarcely a town equally thriving in the Common- 
wealth, and but few in the United States. Boston, connected 
by land and water communication with almost every section of 
the globe, destined to become one of the very greatest em- 
poriums of the New World, already overflows, and pours its 
population upon us by hundreds a year. The whole region 
will probably ere long be covered over with the dwellings of 
man. 

We are called to lay the foundations of a rapidly rising com- 
munity. We determine the character of future generations. 
Though among the ancient towns of the Commonwealth, so- 
ciety is in a forming state among us. We can do now for our 
country, for mankind, what, neglected a few years, can never 
be done afterwards. If the inflowing population is ignorant, 
we must enlighten it ;—-our destiny and that of our children is 
involved in theirs ; —1if opulent and wise, we shall have its 
cooperation. 

In closing this somewhat extended Report, — your Com- 
mittee beg leave to urge upon all good citizens the importance, 
which most of them already deeply feel, of generously sustain- 
ing the schools ; to the selfish, as well as to the philanthropic, 
we say sustain the schools ; public order, freedom, thrift, the 
security of property, and the comforts of a civilized and 
Christian community depend upon them. ‘To the benevolent, 
we say sustain the schools. You cannot confer a greater ben- 
efit upon the masses around you than by securing to them a 
just and thorough education. To the patriotic, we say sus- 
tain the schools. It is for you to decide to what sort of 
population, ignorant or instructed, immoral or virtuous, you will 
intrust the destinies of this ancient town and your country. 


Let the wise and pious sustain the schools. Knowledge 1s 
a 
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the handmaid of religion, and ignorance no longer the mother 
of devotion. Pure Christianity, alike free from skepticism 
and fanaticism, invites the aid of that intelligence and good 
common-sense which is generated in a New England common 
school. Whatever our religious predilections may be, if we 
have confidence in the truth and value of our opinions, we 
shall hail the progress of knowledge as an important forerunner 
and efficient codperator. Let the descendants of the Pilgrims 
prove themselves worthy their illustrious parentage, not only 
by the sacredness with which they cherish the altars of piety, 
but by their devotion to to that peculiarly New England 
institution, the CoMMOoN ScuHoo.s. 


By order of the School Committee, 
W. A. STEARNS, Chairman. 


Cambridge, March 7, 1845. 
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